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Getting Facts for Administering Personnel Policies* 


By R. S. Unrsrocx, Head of Research Department, 
Industrial Relations Division, The Procter & Gamble Company 


ERSONNEL policies are never decided solely upon the basis of verifiable 

objective data. A few facts plus a liberal amount of opinion and interpre- 
tation constitute the bases for decisions. It is manifestly impossible to decide 
upon all of the necessary facts that should be made available for the success- 
ful administering of all personnel policies. We shall consider only a few ques- 
tions that should be answered in administering certain aspects of the industrial 
relations program. What are the essentials to be considered before estab- 
lishing base wage rates that will attract desirable men for employment and 
hold them after they are hired? Should wage rates be exchanged be- 
tween employers in the same community so as to establish equitable 
rates? If so, what common facts, such as those recorded on job specifica- 
tions, should be available so that two employers could discuss comparable 
positions? A “fireman,” for example, in one concern may be a man who 
shovels coal whereas in another establishment he may be a stationary engineer 
who holds a certificate earned by competitive examination. Even though 
their job titles are the same the difference in duties and wages received 
by the two men may be considerable. 

Other questions bearing upon employment problems readily suggest 
themselves. Should a certain proportion of employees have college training 
to provide a nucleus of men for future technical and executive positions? 
How shall such men be recruited? What are the essential personal char- 
acteristics of employees who are succeeding in different types of positions? 
Is it possible to discover significant differences between those in the success 


* This and the five papers following were presented at the AMA Personnel and Industrial Rela- 
tions Conference held at the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, Pa., February 6, 7 and 8, 35. 

The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before the 
members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Association does not 
stand sponsor for views expressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 
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groups and those in the failure groups? What part should be played by 
rating scales, mental alertness tests and measures of attitude? What em- 
ployment records are essential ? 


In a training department it is necessary to make decisions regarding the 
course of study. How long is it to be pursued? Who is to give the course? 
Then many questions are raised regarding methods. Decisions must be 
made regarding the relative merits of various forms of instruction so as 
to administer the training program in a satisfactory fashion. We hear 
considerable about the advantages of the conference method, the lecture 
demonstration method, correspondence courses and other teaching procedures. 
It is difficult to evaluate the effectiveness of training. One large corporation 
has developed a series of objective test items that reveal whether the men 
have acquired definite information or not from a course consisting of lectures 
and discussions regarding departmental processes. Each foreman describes 
the work in his department in detail and others question him regarding his 
work. At the conclusion of the talk a mimeographed account of the work 
of the department is made available to each foreman. In this way, over a 
period of a year, all of the foremen in the plant acquire considerable back- 
ground regarding the work of the entire organization. It is legitimate to 
ask at the end of the course how much has been retained by the men en- 
rolled in such a course. One hundred test items were developed referring 
to facts that should be known to all of the foremen at the completion of the 
course. These were mimeographed and handed to the men who checked 
them off and thus revealed the extent of their general information. Answers 
ranged from 38 to 90 per cent correct. This procedure was not resented 
by the foremen. It was taken in good part and aroused considerable dis- 
cussion at lunch time and at other periods with much good-natured joking 
regarding the wrong answers of certain individuals who were supposed to 
know most of the details of the departments. It would have been a more 
scientific procedure to have given this set of test questions to all of the 
men at the beginning, and at the conclusion of the course. The difference 
in scores then would have indicated how much information each foreman 
had acquired during the presentation of the material. The informal method 
used at first may make more accurate evaluation possible at a later date. 


During the past decade a new procedure for getting facts for admin- 
istering personnel policies has been introduced. In September, 1928, the 
Western Electric Company’ began interviewing its employees systematically, 
and continued their investigation for a period of four years until approxi- 
mately 21,000 persons had expressed their opinions about the company. In 





1Pennock, G. A. Industrial research at Hawthorne (an rex investigation of rest periods, 
working conditions and other influences). Person. J., 1930, 8, 296-313. 

Putnam, M. L. Improving employee relations. Person. J., 1930, 8, 314-325. 

Mayo, E. Changing methods in industry. Person. J., 1930, 8, 326-332. 

Mayo, E. The human problems of an industrial civilization. New York: Macmillan, 1933. Pp. 194. 
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1930 Kornhauser and Sharp? studied the attitudes of employees in the Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation. Kornhauser* discussed attitude measurement tech- 
niques at the Personnel and Industrial Relations Conference of the American 
Management Association at Chicago in 1933. In 1933 Uhrbrock* studied 
the attitudes of 4,430 factory workers. Recently a large manufacturing or- 
ganization has completed interviews with 100 factory men and 100 factory 
women. Daily conversations have disclosed many irritation points that re- 
veal facts relating to the administration of personnel policies. 

Workmen will talk freely about their jobs when they are given the op- 
portunity. Minor and major irritation points will be disclosed. The effec- 
tiveness of personnel policies can be evaluated. A continuous sampling of 
employee attitudes provides cues and leads of great value to executives whose 
success depends upon the cooperation of their employees. 


How Can the Effectiveness of Training Programs Be 
Evaluated? 


By James H. GREENE 
Retail Merchants Association 


WANT to say, from practical experience, it is just as essential to have a 

training program for a group of merchants as it is for an industry or a 
group of industries, and if you want to hold your job, you have to evaluate 
it quite frequently. Let me make two general observations. In the first place, 
training, as far as its scope is concerned, should be just as much concerned 
with the matter of attitudes, as it is with the acquisition of skills, or the ac- 
quisition of information. The second observation I should like to make is 
the fact that we talk nowadays about evaluation, rather than measurement. 
It seems to me this term of evaluation is a very happy selection rather than 
the one of measurement. 

We should be concerned about evaluation, not alone because of its mone- 
tary value, in a period when we are facing increasing costs but also on account 
of the many public relations we now have. If we are to include attitude as 
well as skill, and information as a part of training, then there are some impli- 
cations of public relations. 

In any scheme of evaluation of a training program, it seems to me that 
a most essential factor is the one of very definitely setting forth specific ob- 
jectives. I hope the day has passed when training programs of the canned 
sort are used; I mean the sort of training program which you buy from some 





*Kornhauser, A. W., & Sharp, A. A. Employee attitudes. Person. J., 1932, 10, 393-404. 
3Kornhause#, A. W. The technique of measuring employee attitudes. Personnel, 1933, 9, 99-107. 
*Uhrbrock, R. S. Attitudes of 4430 Employees, Journal of Social Psychology, 1934, 5, 365-377. 
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commercial concerns, or the training program of which you have heard 
through some neighboring institution, and which you set up arbitrarily in 
your own institution. It seems to me that we must have more specific ob- 
jectives for a foremen’s training program than the one of making a better 
foreman. I am quite sure if you are taking a motor trip and want to know 
how far you have traveled toward your destination, you will have to know 
what that destination is, and so you must split up your general objective into 
specific objectives. Unless you do so, you have nothing by which you can 
evaluate your program. Perhaps I can give one illustration: I recall one 
foremen’s training program with which I had something to do and in which 
we very definitely found that one of the objectives was to acquaint the fore- 
man with specific, well-recognized personnel procedure. In following those 
well-recognized personnel procedures, there was some contact necessary with 
the personnel department, and after we had been through a year of that pro- 
gram, we were able to evaluate very definitely by the contacts that we made 
with the foremen, just how well that program had gotten over. 

After you have the specific objectives, you then have to use some in- 
genuity in seeing what measures you can find which will enable you to evalu- 
ate your success in attaining those objectives. One word of caution, however, 
should be given. I can recall several results of attempting to set up special 
records to justify in the eyes of management some training programs. I 
can think of innumerable pages of reports, and of how when the smoke of 
battle had cleared away, the clear-headed individuals in the management said, 
what is this all about, why are you keeping all these records? It seems to me 
we should use our ingenuity to utilize those records and data which are readily 
available for purposes of operation and that we should not set up specific 
expensive systems of measurement. Now, of course, some of this data may 
provide quantitative measurements. I need not mention the matter of sales, 
spoiled work in the factory, service complaints, or production. All of those 
data lend themselves to purposes of evaluation and are in existence for 
operating purposes. Some of the more subtle devices, such as the matter of 
asking a training group a list of questions, interviews of various sorts, etc., 
will readily suggest themselves. The ingenuity comes in picking out the 
particular measures, quantitative, and qualitative, by which you can do this 
work of evaluation. 

I think that we have probably reached the place if we appreciate the 
necessity for evaluating our training program where we can approach this 
matter without the trepidation that we had some ten years ago, when we felt 
that we were attacking an almost impossible task. I would much rather have 
a qualitative evaluation of a training program, than to attempt to set up 
laboriously and at considerable expense some quantitative measurements. 

In closing let me say a few words about how these evaluation measures, 
or whatever you may call them, might be used. Perhaps the most important use 
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to which we can put them, is to refine our training methods. If we refine our 
training methods, we improve them. Naturally, we can get closer to the ob- 
jective which we have set up. Management may ask us some questions. I 
am quite sure that they will not ask for the lengthy reports which we for- 
merly thought necessary to prepare. We can in a few words, give them some 
idea of what is going on. The summary of the evaluation measures them- 
selves, can in most cases be returned to the groups that have been subjected 
to this training program, and will give them some encouragement. I am sure 
all will agree with me that one of the essential parts of any training program 
is the enlisting of the aid of, what we call, the supervisory forces. If they 
can see some results from this training program heartier cooperation will be 
obtained from them. 


What Facts Must Be Gathered to Be Reported to Governmental 
Agencies? 


By Miss Fiorence Peterson, Chief, Industrial Relations Statistics 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 


_ my subject is, “What Facts Must Be Gathered to be Supplied to 

the Government,” I will confine my talk to the facts and data that our 
department gets from time to time, since I am a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Department of Labor has existed for many years, long before the 
NRA and the New Deal. We expect to exist for a long time in the future, 
and so my discussion will refer only casually and incidentally to any of the 
so-called New Deal or Recovery agencies. 

There are three departments—the Department of Agriculture, the De- 
partment of Commerce, and the Department of Labor—which were primarily 
established to serve the particular interests of particular groups. The De- 
partment of Agriculture tries to assist the farmers in improving their eco- 
nomic well-being. The Department of Commerce assists the business men 
and the business interests, and the Department of Labor seeks to assist the 
wage earners throughout the land. The Department of Agriculture can get 
its information and the facts it needs directly from the farmers ; the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, directly from the employer. Because of the very nature 
of the situation, the Department of Labor must rely pretty largely on the 
employer too. It is the employer’s payroll and the records he has that the 
Department of Labor must consult, and so the employer gets a double dose. 
It cannot be helped, so employers are called upon to supply information to 
various governmental agencies. 

Why do we wish certain facts, and of what use are they? Most em- 
ployers supply the Bureau of Labor Statistics once a month with a very simple 
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report giving their total wage bill for a week, the payroll period nearest the 
fifteenth of each month, and the number of employees working during that 
wage period. That is what we call our volume of payroll, our trend of em- 
ployment ; and from that information we compute our indices of total payroll, 
total employment. These furnish some of the major indices of business fore- 
casting, of present business conditions and of business situations in the past. 
It is very valuable information, not only to the wage earner, but to business 
and banking interests, and to all those interested in our economic society. 
This also gives the basic information from which we can compute our average 
weekly and yearly earnings, so that we can tell how much the wage earner is 
sharing in the business prosperity or depression. We also compute the aver- 
age hours per week, which is a good index of the seasonality in industry, so that 
we know the average hours, and average hourly and weekly wages, total pay- 
roll and total employment over a long period of years. 

During recent years, we have made several refinements, and several im- 
provements. We have increased the number of reporting concerns. Of 
course, the larger the number reporting to us, the more accurate are our in- 
dices. We have enlarged the number of concerns considerably during the 
last year or two with the help of CWA and Code Authorities, who have co- 
operated with us very well. Probably, it was through a selfish interest. They 
did not want to go out and get it themselves, and asked us to do it for them. 
Our “sample” is now large enough to give an estimate of the total employ- 
ment in manufacturing. We have never been able to make an estimate of 
unemployment, because we do not think we have enough information, par- 
ticularly in the non-manufacturing industries, upon which to base an estimate. 

We have about twenty-five thousand reporting concerns in manufactur- 
ing, eleven thousand in building, and fifty-eight thousand retail stores report- 
ing to us each month. Recently we have undertaken the task of obtaining the 
same type of information for office employees as for factory wage earners. 

Sometimes an improvement out in the shop necessitates additional help 
over in the office. Now, if the shop workers’ sons and daughters are able to 
find employment opportunities in the office their opportunities somewhat 
mitigate technological unemployment. We shall some time know more about the 
trend of employment and wages in clerical occupations. 

Looking back over the years and remembering how seriously we took 
labor turnover a dozen years ago we rather smile now at the naive faith we 
had in labor turnover data in the years gone by. We realize now that labor 
turnover is by no means the whole story, and yet it is one important factor 
in measuring the pulse or state of “employee health” in an industry. The 
employment manager must still be interested in labor turnover. He is in- 
terested in comparing his labor turnover with other plants. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics collects and disseminates turnover data, taking over the work 
which the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company started some years ago. 
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We now have reporting to us about five thousand establishments in a large 
number of industries, and we issue a monthly turnover report, so personnel 
managers can compare their companies with others in their industry, and in- 
dustry as a whole. 

One thing which is very important, and which the Bureau has not done 
and very few personnel managers have done, is to get the labor turnover 
classified by length of service. We assume, and I think probably rightly, that 
most of our labor turnover takes place among those of very short length of 
service, a study made in 1930 by the Bureau revealed a considerable varia- 
tion among different industries with respect to size of labor turnover and 
length of service. There is as much or even greater turnover among two to 
five-year employees as under three months in some industries. This condi- 
tion is significant, but when you take the problem in the large, it is even more 
important to know what proportion of our working population belongs to 
the casual group, how many in our population change jobs frequently, and 
how frequently. We must get some such facts. The Bureau has not started 
that kind of study yet but is open to suggestion. 

Now, labor turnover data and these monthly reports on employment and 
payrolls are periodic things gathered each month. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, in addition to this monthly reporting service, makes field surveys 
of wages and hours in the more important industries. In such studies field 
agents are sent out to visit the factory and to get more particular information 
on wages by occupation. The monthly reporting service, of course, just gives 
the total wage bill, whereby we can compute averages, but in these special 
surveys, we get wages by occupation, which is very important and interesting. 
We also get data on hours, wage incentive plans, employment policies and all 
other matters concerning employer-employee relationships. Unfortunately, 
during the depression some of these studies could not be made, due to de- 
creased budgets. Since the depression, most of these special studies were in 
the nature of emergency work; either a threat of a strike or an actual strike 
takes place, with the consequent appointment of some Board with the 
result that they call on us for a lot of facts right away, and we have had to 
hurry out and make the study in an emergency situation. The recent textile 
study is a good illustration, probably the largest study the Bureau ever made, 
and in much shorter time than the Bureau ever conducted any study. 

Recently, we have become convinced that there are other facts which we 
must get in addition to wages by occupation, hours and working conditions. 
One of them is annual income, something we have never undertaken before, 
and are just experimenting with now. The importance of knowing about 
annual income is becoming more and more apparent. When we are consider- 
ing unemployment insurance and guaranteed wage payment plans knowledge 
of annual income becomes absolutely imperative. We know the average hour 
wages ; we know the average weekly wages; but, of course, the person lives 
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twelve months a year, and the income must stretch twelve months, and we 
must know the income to know the well-being of our wage earners. 

In a recent survey which we have just completed we found that one big 
company furnished an average of seventy-five per cent full time work for all 
its employees ; and another big corporation furnished thirty-six per cent full 
time. Now, that wide difference within the same industry is rather signifi- 
cant. The companies probably did not realize it themselves, until it was re- 
vealed through our study. There are probably some internal conditions which 
no doubt could be corrected in order to mitigate that situation, at least to a 
degree. All employers should keep a record of the annual earnings of all em- 
ployees and make annual tabulations so that the real facts are known. Facts 
regarding age and length of service become of increasing importance as old- 
age insurance and public plans are studied and adopted. 

The personnel manager should have a clear picture of his working staff, 
knowing what percentage falls within each age group. We should also know 
the age groupings for our entire working population as well as those unem- 
ployed. The F. E. R. A. has recently made studies of the ages of the heads 
of families who are now receiving aid. They have had to face the question— 
Should a person 55 or 60 years of age with no physical or mental handicap 
except his age be considered unemployable or temporarily unemployed? Since 
this is a social as well as an individual problem much more information will 
have to be obtained with regard to ages and length of service of our em- 
ployees. 

I was rather interested recently in a partial report of one of the U. S. 
Employment offices which seemed to indicate that it was harder for them to 
place the very young people than those in their late thirties, forties, and fifties. 
The handicap of inexperience was greater than the handicap of age, when 
age was offset by technical knowledge or experience. 

Another thing we should know is not only the average weekly and hourly 
wages, but what we call a frequency distribution of wages, that is, what pro- 
portion of our population is earning fifteen dollars a week and less; what 
proportion fifteen to twenty-five dollars a week, and so on. This is especi- 
ally significant now that we operate under Codes with minimum wage fea- 
tures. Previously the spread of wages might have been anywhere from 25 
cents to $1.00 an hour. With the establishment of a 40 cent minimum, has 
the spread of wages narrowed from 40 cents to $1.00 with probably 34 of the 
total receiving the 40 cent minimum? If so, one appreciates the criticisms 
which labor is expressing. Granted the social and human reasons for lifting 
the minimum wages, nevertheless there is always bound to be dissatisfaction 
when traditional differentials are obliterated. Do we actually know whether 
these minimum wages have tended to become average wages? It makes con- 
siderable difference when you are a wage earner. The personnel manager 
should know the situation in his own establishment. 
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If after all the good personnel policies have been put into operation, your 
company is unfortunate enough to have a strike, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics must have certain detailed information with regard to such a strike. 
Since 1926 the Bureau has kept a record of all strikes and lockouts, the num- 
ber of workers involved and the number of man-days lost. Just as labor 
turnover is a valuable gauge by which a personnel manager can determine the 
morale and state of satisfaction of employees within his establishment, the 
index of strikes and lockcuts enables one to measure the pulse of the whole 
industrial front. 

In addition to the figures on strikes, the Bureau is now undertaking 
special research into causes of strikes and lockouts, terms of settlement and 
methods of settlement, e. g., the comparative effectiveness of Government 
Labor Boards, private arbitration committees, etc. So if in the midst of in- 
dustrial turmoil, you receive a questionnaire from the Bureau asking for 
facts and figures, please realize that there is some necessity for this informa- 
tion and that the request is not just another thorn in the flesh. 

Our Accidents Division sends out letters annually asking for the total 
man-hours worked by all employees within the establishment. This gives us 
the so-called exposure rate upon which the accident rate is figured. The ac- 
cident statistics themselves are usually gotten from the State Departments and 
in only the steel industry does the Federal Bureau negotiate directly with 
the employer. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is now conducting a nation-wide survey 
for the purpose of revising and bringing up to date the cost of living index 
which it publishes periodically. At the present time we are using the 
“weights,” that is, the family disbursement figures, which were obtained in 
1918. Since that time there have been many changes in buying habits. The 
present study is to find out just how the wage earner and lower salaried group 
spend their money. This gives us data with which to compute weights. By 
applying these weights to the current retail price we shall be able to issue 
up-to-date cost of living indices. 

This cost of living study is now being conducted in 24 cities and will 
be started in other cities from time to time during the next year. In order to 
get the “sample” of families to study, agents of the Bureau go to representa- 
tive employers in the community and ask to select names at random from their 
payrolls. The employee is then visited in his home by our agent. All such 
names are kept strictly confidential and under no conditions are the families 
visited told where their names were secured. It is purely a mechanism to get 
the “lead” for the type of family to be studied. The person must be one whose 
earnings are not over $2,000 a year and one who has worked at least 28 hours 
in each of 36 weeks of a year and must not have received relief. These are the 
requirements for classifying the family as that of an independent wage earner 
or low salaried person. 
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To get indices which would be comparable between cities, we would have 
to first establish a theoretical standard of living and then get prices in each 
city on the commodities and services included in that standard. No private 
or governmental agency in this country has ever attempted to establish such 
theoretical standards, since the difficulties seem to be too great. For instance, 
what commodities and services should or should not be included in the New 
York family budget, as compared with a small town in the Middle West, the 
North and the South? 

What the Bureau now does is find out how certain comparable groups 
of families spend their wages, how much they spend for clothing, food, rent, 
etc., and get periodical prices on these items. 

Our cost of living index compares the cost of living from one period 
to another in a given city but does not tell how the cost of living in one city 
compares with another. It is unfortunate that comparable information be- 
tween cities is lacking, since many employers, particularly those having chain 
stores and many branch plants, would like to adjust their wages in all their 
branches according to the cost of living. ; 

We have heard a good deal about the Labor Boards and other govern- 
mental agencies, and I just want to say this one word. We may not all agree 
with what the Labor Boards are doing, but they are here and so we shall have 
to deal with them. Anyone who has read any of the reports which the Labor 
Boards have issued is convinced of this one thing—of how much they rely 
on the employment records maintained by the company. In the case of alleged 
discrimination, or a question of seniority, or any of the grievances that an 
individual employee brings up before the Board, the Board must consult the 
employment record, must know the actual facts as recorded in the employ- 
ment office in order to learn the relationship that employee had with his em- 
ployer in times gone by. I was impressed, as I read over the cases, by the 
importance of centralized hiring and firing and good employment-record keep- 
ing. It would seem to me that if, when these cases come up before a Board, 
the employer has only the oral word of some foreman, he must be pretty badly 
handicapped. Never before has there been such an absolute necessity for accu- 
rate employment records as there has been during the past two years with 
the introduction of Code Authorities and Labor Boards. Any agency which 
attempts to mediate in industrial disputes must of necessity have incontro- 
vertible evidence of an employee’s former relationship with the company. 

At the risk of repetition, 1 wish to emphasize just three or four things 
which we consider very important and in which we would suggest, advise 
and urge, that employment managers also become interested. These are: Fre- 
quent distribution of earnings, age and length of service, data, labor turnover 
by length of service, and annual wages of every wage earner in every estab- 
lishment. 
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PERSONNEL FACTS PRESENTED TO EXECUTIVES 


How Should Facts Regarding Personnel Policies be Presented 
to Executives to Aid in Reaching Decisions? 


By Paut Mooney, Director of Personnel 
The Krager Grocery & Baking Company 


ONE of the topics listed on this program seems to me to have a vital bear- 

ing not only on some of the other subjects under discussion, but on 
the future development of the entire field of personnel as well. I refer 
to the question, “How should facts regarding personnel policies be presented 
to executives to aid in reaching decisions.” In other words, how can we put 
these facts to practical use after we have gone to the time and expense of 
gathering them? How can we present these facts to the Management so 
that they will be used as the basis of sound personnel policies, and so serve 
some useful purpose? 

The present development of personnel administration, in my opinion, 
indicates that either there is something wrong with our facts, or that we have 
not learned to use them to good advantage. Some companies have been doing 
extensive training work for years. For all practical purposes, they have piled 
up a mass of facts to prove that organized training pays. Yet hundreds of 
firms, whose need for training is equally great, do practically none at all. The 
fact that a number of organizations, in spite of the depression, have con- 
tinued, and even increased their already considerable expenditures on per- 
sonnel work, certainly provides significant evidence of its value. Neverthe- 
less, most companies do not even recognize personnel as a function. 

Even those firms which profess to believe in personnel management typi- 
cally are satisfied with halfway measures. One emphasizes industrial relations 
and ignores placement. Another spends considerable money on welfare work, 
none on selection. Very few are doing consequential work in all phases of 
personnel, even though the pioneers in each of these fields have provided an 
abundance of facts to prove their value. I suspect this condition would change 
over night, however, and the scope of the average personnel department in- 
crease at least two-fold, if every personnel manager could put into effect the 
personnel polices and projects, in his opinion well supported by facts, which 
are now gathering dust in his files. Consequently, I believe we might profit- 
ably devote not a few minutes, but days, to the question, “How can we get 
executives to use what personnel administration has to offer Management ?” 

The answer to that question, to my mind, requires something more than 
facts. It requires, in addition, salesmanship of the most difficult kind, because 
it involves selling ideas ; selling ideas, which in most instances run counter to 
tradition, established practices, and current thinking. Facts alone, of the sort 
which can be offered in support of a proposed policy, are more apt to irri- 
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tate an executive than they are to convince him, and at best are inconclusive, 
After all, there are only two types of facts on which a suggested policy can 
be based. The first type deals with the existing situation, and supposedly 
demonstrates it to be all wrong, or at least badly out of kilter. There is a 
strong possibility, of course, that the executives concerned may not be at all 
pleased to be told that the policies they have been following these many years 
are all wrong. They may even deny it, with considerable heat, question all 
your evidence, and ask you to prove it. This sort of denouement, which I 
suppose all of us have encountered, does not ordinarily lead to the adoption of 
the policy which the personnel manager recommended. 

The executive may, on the other hand, concede your premise by admitting 
voluntarily—or otherwise—that your contentions regarding the existing situa- 
tion are true—and then dispute with your conclusions on the grounds that 
your solution to the situation is not practical and will not work. The only 
facts you can muster in answer to that are that certain other companies, faced 
with a similar problem, solved it by applying the policy you recommend. The 
Management’s stock reply to that is, “Our busines is different,” and there are 
several others which are equally difficult to refute. When the personnel 
manager has been relying on facts alone, and the discussion reaches this stage, 
his next move probably will be to file his proposal, and the facts to support it, 


until some future date when the Management may be a little more broad 
minded. 





Not only are the facts at our command in support of a proposed policy 
limited, and their interpretation open to question, but the people to whom they 
are presented are on occasion more influenced by tradition and prejudice than 
they are by facts and logic. To the typical executive, a bird in the hand, even 
though it has the pip and a number of other ailments, is far more desirable 
than a whole flock of lusty looking birds out in the bush. The average line 
executive characteristically feels that the practices and policies of his organi- 
zation must be practical, since they exist in fact, and therefore work. Anything 
which does not exist in his own organization, consequently, is theoretical and 
therefore probably will not work. 

Confronted with this attitude, which to my mind is both understandable 
and typical, a personnel manager who has nothing but facts regarding the 
present situation and some other companies’ experience to offer in support 
of a policy, is apt to have a rather hard time of it. In the opinion of the 
Management, he has no facts to support his recommendations. Since the 
policy does not exist in the company today, it is not factual but theoretical, 
and therefore open to serious question from a practical standpoint. If Man- 
agement approves the proposal, it is accepted, not on the basis of facts, but 
on faith and hope. 

Faith and hope on the part of Management must precede the establish- 
ment of any personnel department or policy. When a proposed policy is re- 
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jected it is either because that policy is unsound, because Management’s faith 
and hope have languished through lack of salesmanship, or because they 
have not been nourished by the sort of facts which Management recognizes 
and values, namely results. 

The essence of salesmanship in this situation, as I see it, is to sell the 
customer what he wants. That does not at all mean recommending or approv- 
ing polices which are fundamentally unsound. Rather, it means selling the 
Management policies or projects which will contribute favorably to the balance 
sheet at the end of the year. So long as we operate in a money economy, 
Management is going to have a fairly open mind toward proposals which 
promise profits or reduced expenses, and to look askance at those which in- 
crease expenses without any real promise of contributing to profits. Conse- 
quently, there is a good prospect of creating a desire to buy on the part of 
Management toward a policy which can be presented as one which will con- 
tribute to the Company’s financial welfare. If it can not be so presented, then 
perhaps it should not be presented at all. 

It also would appear to me to be good salesmanship to submit these proj- 
ects in the prospect’s own language. Like other specialists, we have developed 
a jargon all our own, which may impress a layman with our technical profi- 
ciency, and at the same time confuse instead of convince him. I venture to 
say that more than one worthwhile personnel project failed to materialize 
because it was presented in technical language which the Management could 
not understand. It is considered good selling, I believe, to create a “‘yes” 
attitude in the prospect’s mind so he will say “yes” when it comes time to 
close the sale. Since most of us are disposed to say “no” to things we do not 
understand, a technical presentation of a personnel policy probably will have 
cultivated a very strong “no” attitude long before the personnel manager 
arrives at the recommendation. 

Results likewise should be expressed in popular language, which usually 
means facts in Management terms, rather than endorsements or encomiums 
from satisfied employees. Executives seem to like facts in the form of figures, 
especially if these figures are preceded by the dollar sign. We have found it 
possible, for example, to express training results in dollars. When dollars 
cannot be used directly, some kind of a financial interpretation at least can 
be placed on the figures which are available. A little salesmanship surely can 
establish the profitableness of a substantial reduction in turnover. 

May I sum up these altogether inadequate comments in this way. Facts, 
of the sort recognized as valid by Management, are not available in support of 
a proposed personnel policy. The adoption of such policies, therefore, is 
dependent upon the personnel manager’s ability to create faith and hope in 
the value of his recommendations. His success in doing this will hinge upon 
his ability to sell, and upon the results he has provided the Management in 
exchange for the confidence they have shown in regard to his proposals in 
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the past. Each time the personnel department tackles a job on which it can 
and does show results of the kind Management values, its prospects of having 
future recommendations accepted are greatly improved. In our organization, 
we try to take good care of the faith and hope the Management may have 
toward the personnel department. Our new projects, wherever it is at all 
possible, are on a trial basis, with a satisfaction or your money back guaran- 
tee. We ask only that we be allowed to try out a proposed policy with a repre- 
sentative sample and that the future of the project be determined by the 
results shown by the experiment. 


What Personnel Policies Are Included in a Comprehensive 
Industrial Relations Program? 


By D. H. Morris, Assistant to the President 
The Ohio Bell Telephone Company 


i. answer to the question “What personnel policies are included in a com- 

prehensive industrial relations program?’ My first inclination would be 
to answer—all of them. Yet, on the other hand, there cannot be a lot of 
personnel policies if there are going to be good industrial relations; there 
must be one personnel policy. This may have as many applications and will 
have as many applications as you have activities in your business affecting 
your personnel. 

Policies, to my way of thinking, are formulated expressions, the motor re- 
actions, of attitudes. They start with attitudes, and they point toward objec- 
tives. We are pretty well agreed upon our proper objectives in industrial 
relations, and it follows that our attitude must be at least that of one who has a 
compelling, motivating desire to create good relations in industry, to find the 
right thing to do, and to do it. 

That may sound a little like “preaching.” But you know Roger Babson 
was prophetically right a few years ago when he said that what business 
needed was less regulation and more religion. 

We are representatives of business and industry, the largest employers 
of the country. I think it will be worth while to take a look for a moment at 
our basic excuse for existence, a list of the things that we can do for society 
as organizations and business enterprises. 

There are three things each of us can do and is doing, each one of these 
things is of such great value that I make no attempt to rate them in the order 
of their importance: 

First: To render a service or to produce something that is needed or 
desired by human beings for their health, comfort, happiness, adornment, 
amusement, education, protection, convenience or existence; 

Second: To give an opportunity for employment to individual human 
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beings so that everyone may create something by his own efforts, which he 
may exchange for other things he needs and thus support himself and his 
dependents, maintain his self-respect as a contributing member of society, 
educate and train his children to take their places as useful citizens, and to 
provide for his own maintenance in old age, and 

Third: To give an opportunity to put the accumulated savings of the 
people to work, and thus increase the wealth of all and raise the level of 
living of all. 

It is obvious that our attitude toward the first of these three should be 
to seek to create a service or product whose quality and usefulness would 
continue to create a desire for it, and to do so at a cost that would enable the 
widest possible distribution of it to be made. 

It is also obvious that our attitude toward the third should be to con- 
serve these savings, replace them as they are necessarily wasted or consumed, 
and maintain, so far as possible, a constant productive usefulness for them, 
since these earnings of invested savings are a means by which the general 
level of living is raised. 

It is the second toward which our obligations have not been so clearly 
recognized and which now challenges us as we are struggling up from the 
bottom of a great depression under conditions which the aviator describes 
as “low visibility.” 

Simultaneously with the development of our great employing corpora- 
tions, two things have developed which bear directly upon our problem. The 
first is the science of management. And, as the old individual owner-manager 
began to disappear, he was replaced by a managerial craft, recruited from 
the ranks of workers. The second is the development of a wholly new con- 
cept of the place and importance of the individual worker in the whole scheme 
of things. It began to be recognized that the worker not only had the right 
to be happy, but that somehow he was a better workman if he was happy. It 
was even reflected in our national advertising which conveyed the idea that 
better milk was produced by “contended cows.” 

Its first reflection in employment was in so-called welfare work. Gradu- 
ally it was discovered that the worker preferred to find his own happiness 
and that those things done under the guise of welfare work did not atone for 
other more fundamental things in the job itself which affected his attitude 
and his happiness. 

Finally, management undertook the wisest thing it ever tried, and began 
to sit down around the table with the workers themselves and talk things 
over. Out of these conferences there began to evolve industrial relations 
based upon mutual confidence plus an intelligent appreciation on both sides of 
their mutual responsibilities to each other and to the public, who supports 
them with its purchasing and supplies them with the capital to keep going. 
The worker also began to have an opportunity to participate in the objectives 
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of the enterprise and to share in the satisfactions of their accomplishment. 

We are in grave danger of being set back many decades in our prog- 
ress toward good industrial relations by some of those who profess, and 
doubtless sincerely, to champion the cause of the lowly worker. Why do I 
say that? Examine carefully the labor legislation which has been enacted 
and that which is proposed. You will find it based on the concept that there 
is, and always will be, a natural antagonism between employer and worker, 
that the employer should be restrained from acquiring the upper hand, and 
that the worker must be provided with a strong weapon of offense with which 
to obtain and protect his rights. It is extremely apparent that there are those 
in office who seek to compel all industry to be unionized. 

To realize that friendly relations between employer and employee form 
no part of the concept or objectives of these leaders, it is only necessary to 
read the text of the labor relations bill which nearly passed in the last Congress. 
After providing penalties of fine and imprisonment for the employer who was 
guilty of unfair labor practices, this bill defined as an unfair labor practice 
“any effort by an employer to curry favor with his employees.” 

Nevertheless, the enlightened attitude of management which in the last 
few decades gradually achieved industrial relations that caused the national 
unions to lose half their membership, can still win out; and we can achieve 
our objectives if we continue sincerely to deserve and hold the confidence 
of the worker. 

Good industrial relations are not bought with wages alone. They are not 
bought with unions or employee representation plans. They are not bought 
with good working conditions. They are not bought with stock ownership. 
They are bought with personality, character, and intelligence starting with the 
straw boss and running clear up through to the Chairman of the Board, plus 
a full realization of the responsibilities and obligations of management to each 
of the three purposes of business enterprise. 


What Special Provisions Must Be Made to Insure Accuracy 
During the Data Gathering and Analyzing Processes? 


By R. S. Sours, Personnel Director 
Monongahela West Penn Public Service Company 


O one representing a public utility organization, of average size, that has 

employees scattered throughout 30 counties in West Virginia, as well as 
a few counties in the states of Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
this subject of “Getting Facts for Administering Personnel Policies” pre- 
sents a very real problem—particularly that phase of the subject which has 
to do with the special provisions that must be made to insure accuracy during 
the data gathering and analyzing processes. 
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I believe the work situation in which data are to be gathered and ana- 
lyzed dictates very largely the special provisions that must be made to insure 
accuracy. With that thought in mind, I should like to draw upon an experi- 
ence which we had in our Company in recent years, in establishing a Person- 
nel Policy on the question of Employee Training. 

Like so many other companies rendering public utility service, it was 
deemed advisable to have a customer attitude survey made by an outside 
agency. You have heard these surveys discussed numerous times, and doubt- 
less will recall that in practically all instances the surveys establish the fact 
that the every day contacts of employees with customers were the most im- 
portant factor in determining the attitude of the customer toward the com- 
pany. This same conclusion was emphasized in the report made by the out- 
side agency which conducted the survey on our properties and prompted some 
of our people to suggest that a policy of training in public contacting be estab- 
lished by the Personnel Department. This indeed presented a real temptation, 
and I believe I am correct in saying that personnel policies in past years, in a 
number of organizations, have been established on the basis of a general con- 
clusion of the type mentioned in the customer attitude survey, as well as upon 
the experience of other organizations with little thought being given to the 
specific work situation in which the policies were to be carried out. This, I 
believe, has been particularly true in organizations of the type which I repre- 
sent, in which it has not been possible to develop personnel research activities 
to any great extent. We received the suggestion that a training policy be 
established graciously, and then proceeded to find out if there was a need for 
training in public contacting in our particular organization. In the process 
we were required to give further consideration to special provisions to be 
made to insure accuracy in the checking process. 

First let me mention a few general provisions that were considered, which 
I believe can be applied to almost my situation: 


1. Careful selection of field in which to collect data. 
2. Method to be used in collecting data 
a. Phrasing of questions in order that they may not be ambiguous 
or misleading. 
b. Selection of personnel to be used in gathering and analyzing 
so that influence of personal interests will be minimized. 
3. Plan to be used in assembling data for efficient use. 
Thoroughness with which data are to be checked. Purposes for which 
data are collected, of course, determine this. 
5. Degree of cooperation that can be expected from employees who will 
be called upon to furnish information. 


Now let me apply some of these points to the specific experience I have 
mentioned. 
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First of all, in selecting a field in which to collect data pertaining to the 
contacting of our employees, we concluded that we should give consideration 
to written, telephone and personal contacts. It was further determined that 
personal and telephone contacts should be studied in typical locations, bearing 
in mind the facilities with which we had to work. 

It was agreed that observations should be made by women, wherever 
possible, since approximately 85 per cent of the contacts as reported in the 
customer attitude survey were with women customers. Well defined points 
were supplied to the observers to be used as a basis for their study. 

The analysis of written contacts was made by the use of a method that is 
familiar to many—the routing of copies of letters to the Personnel Depart- 
ment for a prescribed period. 

One of the subjects covered by the women investigators was the matter 
of personal appearance. We concluded that it would not be very effective to 
tell management that we found a number of our men who did not have their 
hair cut properly, were not shaved, whose clothes were not pressed, etc., so 
we hit upon the idea of having our display artist develop composite pictures 
of all the things we found wrong with appearance of the men doing contact 
work. Pictures of this type tell the story in a more effective way than any- 
thing that can be said. It seemed to convince the management of our particu- 
lar organization that we needed to give some training to our contacting 
employees on the subject of personal appearance. 

In connection with the study made of written contacts, we made some 
illustrated charts. As a result of that study, we developed a series of better 
business expressions. We sent them to the correspondents in our company 
and also to our stenographers. The first chart was entitled “We had company 
for dinner.” That statement may sound all right but when you show the 
waiter bringing the company in on a tray, it makes a lot of difference. We 
used that device to catch the attention, and in addition listed a number of 
wrong statements that were found in business letters passing through our of- 
fices, suggesting substitute wording. Another one that was used concerned a 
very common practice—speaking in terms of “Our Mr. Smith” and “Your 
Mr. Jones.” So we put a rope around “Our Mr. Smith” and put the end 

of the rope in the hands of the other fellow, and attracted a little attention 
in that way. Another chart asked, “Are you continuing to pluck chestnuts 
from the tree of hackneyed expressions, for use in your business letters?” 
We showed some of them on the tree. 

I do not think it is possible to make efficient use of canned training plans. 
I think that the most important consideration in determining personnel poli- 
cies is the work situation in which they are to be applied. 

By a process of service sampling which followed this particular training 
we definitely determined the subsequent improvement. We used the wives 
of our employees for this particular work, and they simply examined the serv- 
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ice rendered by employees in typical situations; in other words, they made 
calls at certain offices, and, in turn, arranged for some of the outside contact- 


ing employees to call at their homes. 


Mr. A. B. Gates (Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany): I am wondering if those charts 
were good, why they or similar charts 
could not be used in another organization. 
I just want to take issue with a statement 
that Mr. Soule made, that you could not 
take anything from a program that another 
company found successful. I believe you 
can. I believe that training of public con- 
tact employees started back in 1924 and 
1925. I remember distinctly a barnstorm- 
ing trip that I made around the country, 
talking to different groups, stirring up in- 
terest in it, and out of those meetings a 
number of very good programs of em- 
ployee training developed. Charts were used 
in some of those programs, some of them 
very similar to those described by Mr. 
Soule, and some programs were set up 
without charts. I am glad to hear that Mr. 
Soule used service sampling as a check on 
effectiveness of that training. I know of 
a company that started in 1925, carried out 
a comprehensive training program in that 
field, and has since continued the service 
sampling. As a result of those service sam- 
pling activities that company has gone over 
the training with the employees where it 
has found weak spots. The employees who 
do a good job are very proud to have their 
pictures in the house organ, with an arti- 
cle on their outstanding record. I get that 
house organ, occasionally, and very often 
I find an account of departments in which 
the employees have done outstanding work 
in their contacts with the public. I do not 
believe that canned training, as such, is 
good; but I think there are some funda- 
mentals that can be taught, and in defense 


of those who are selling such programs, I 
think we should profit by what has been 
done elsewhere, rather than go over the 
whole ground of development. I do not 
want to quarrel with Mr. Soule, but I do 
think other people could use the very same 
charts that Mr. Soule has prepared as ef- 
fectively as he. 

Mr. Soute: Most certainly there are a 
number of interesting experiences that other 
companies have had which you can apply 
to your particular situation, adapt them to 
your situation, but this I am certain of—in 
this matter of public contact, if we were to 
select a public contact in training programs 
developed by a utility company operating 
in a metropolitan center, and attempt to 
apply it to our particular situation, it would 
not fit. Now, there would be some princi- 
ples, possibly, which we could use, but at 
least they must be adapted to our work 
situation. 

Mr. James H. Greene: I do not think 
Mr. Soule needs any defense, but I made 
the same statement that Mr. Gates called 
in question. I am quite sure that what he 
said is true. I rember going to a company 
that had one of these canned training pro- 
grams. It was an automobile factory, and 
the comments I got were that the material 
had been gathered in some shoe factory in 
New England, and did not apply to the au- 
tomobile industry. There was considerable 
lack of interest. Now, when we built up 
a program, based upon situations in that 
particular factory, there was much more 
interest. We could have gone to another 
automobile factory, I am sure, and gotten 
some material. 
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Looking Forward in Industrial Relations 


By A. B. Gates, Director of Training 
Eastman Kodak Company 


NE of the most serious problems today in employee-management relations 

grows out of two fundamentally opposed ideas. Should that relationship 
be built on the idea of cooperation or conflict? Is there a common ground 
of mutual interests on which a mutually satisfactory relationship can be worked 
out or is there no such common ground and must the relationship be based 
on the adjustment of conflicting interests through arbitration, bargaining, 
horse trading or call it what you will? 

It has always seemed to me that no undertaking, the success of which de- 
pends on the efforts of a number of persons, can succeed without a coordina- 
tion of the efforts of all individuals involved toward a common definite goal. 
By a careful set up of organization, by exact definition of each worker's re- 
sponsibilities and by constant, tireless supervision at all levels of the organi- 
zation, a coordination of all effort can be obtained. Such a set up must 
necessarily be machine like in its operation. 

Some organizations have been made to work on that basis. In many 
organizations, however, such a method of coordination is not sufficient be- 
cause the interest on the part of each employee which is necessary to suc- 
cess must be a definite part of each job. That interest cannot be obtained 
unless we can make the employee do because he wants to do rather than 
because he has to do. Such an attitude on the part of the employee cannot 
be obtained by close supervision alone but can be obtained only if he can 
readily recognize that he has interests in common with management. 

How can we develop this necessary spirit of cooperation? The neces- 
sity for such cooperation has long been recognized and progressive manage- 
ments have honestly done much to foster it. The best basis for any pre- 
diction is a careful analysis of past history or performance with due con- 
sideration to changed or changing conditions, the effect of which can be 
measured or estimated with reasonable accuracy. 

For the past twenty years progressive industrial managements have 
attempted to meet this situation through various means. A brief review of 
some of these measures and an evaluation of their purposes and of the re- 
sults obtained should give some indication of what is needed and of what is 
likely to happen in the future. 

Attempt has been made to break down class distinction and feeling by 
filling positions wherever possible by promotion based on merit. Through 
training programs within the company and cooperation with educational 
institutions, the employees have been encouraged to fit themselves for such 
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promotions. Altogether too much emphasis has been placed on the value of 
filling positions by promotion from the standpoint of labor turnover control 
and far too little on its value as a safe-guard against class distinction and 
prejudice. 

Suggestion plans have been adopted to give the employees an opportun- 
ity to participate, with reward, in the purely managerial function of improv- 
ing the methods of carrying on a project. 

Various thrift and benefit plans have been inaugurated to help the 
employee reach a more secure economic position. In far too few, but still 
in a sufficient number of companies to indicate a definite trend in thought, 
attempts have been made to regularize employment or to install unemploy- 
ment benefit plans of some sort. 

Recreational and social activities have been fostered to build into the 
organization a sense of family relationship or a common interest within the 
group. 

Better salary and wage administration through job analysis, classifica- 
tion, and the establishment of rates of pay based on the value of the job in 
terms of service rendered, have helped to insure equity in the matter of 
compensation. 

Many companies have installed employee-representation plans which 
stress the idea of mutuality of interest through provisions not only for the 
protection of the workers’ interests but also for the development of effi- 
ciency, cooperation and economy in the organization. 

And during the depression the great majority of managements long 
before the provisions of NRA came into the picture had, on their own in- 
itiative, rotated employment so as to divide the dwindling production among 
the employees. 

The trend of industrial relations activities in the future will be de- 
termined by the effectiveness of the measures which have been used in the 
past and by the changes in conditions which develop. We passed through 
1929, °30, 31, and ’32 with production dropping lower and lower. Hours 
were shortened until the take out wage in many cases fell far below the 
subsistence level. The best proof that the liberal attitude of management had 
paid is to be found in the absence of disturbances all through ’30, ’31, and ’32 
even though our people were sorely tried. Then there appeared in the pic- 
ture the employer who took advantage of the situation by not distributing the 
remaining production, by cutting wages and prices where it was not neces- 
sary, by lengthening the hours and thereby chiseling on the majority of 
employers who were vainly trying to hold the line. It was estimated that 
these employers represented not more than 15 per cent of the total but 
although only a small minority, their activities led to difficulties and to the 
establishment of certain provisions of the NIRA. 

Without attempting to defend or condemn the NIRA, it must be ad- 
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mitted that its provisions together with the provisions of other proposed 
legislation resulted in establishing in the minds of many the idea that there 
can be no community of interest between employer and employee. This led 
to serious conflicts in many industries during ’33 and 734. 

The fact that this conflict did not spread is in my opinion a definite 
proof that progressive management had proved to the workers that there 
is a common interest and that employee-management relations need not be 
built on the idea of a conflict of interest. 

Based on our past accomplishments it seems to me that the immediate 
future is a test of, and a golden opportunity for, the management of Amer- 
ican industry. We must go ahead with those activities and must maintain 
those attitudes which have withstood the acid test of the trying times 
through which we have passed and thereby prove that management is the 
real friend of labor. By doing this we will prove beyond all doubt that there 
is a common interest and that recognition of that common interest is more 
likely to lead to greater success for both employee and employer than either 
can find in an environment of suspicion and conflict. 

If we fail or falter or try to take unfair advantage, we shall prove to 
labor that the thing we have been striving for, for years is unobtainable. 
In that case we shall have only ourselves to blame if labor turns to the idea 
that only through a recognition of a conflict of interest can it obtain its 
rights and protect its interests. 

Progressive management will not turn back. Greater effort than ever 
before will be made to instil into the supervisory forces a greater sense of 
responsibility for, and real interest in, the well being of the workers. 

Management will prove that it is unnecessary for labor to look to the 
government for the protection of its rights but will set up and maintain 
such plans and activities as are necessary to make the need for government 
interference with employee-management relations unnecessary. 

More attention will be given to the stabilization of employment and 
voluntary plans of unemployment benefits will be installed. These plans 
whether privately sponsored or prompted by government through legislation 
should have as their primary purpose the stabilization of employment. 

A greater distribution of the fruits of labor will be made to labor. 
Many companies will resort again to profit sharing plans of some sort. This 
will be done because many managements are perfectly willing to share excess 
income with employees during prosperous times if the employees will grace- 
fully accept reduced income during times of stress. An excess profit sharing 
plan can be used to best advantage to accomplish this purpose. 

Some form of economic security for workers, pensions and unemploy- 
ment benefits, will be established by the government eventually and progres- 
sive business and industrial management will cooperate in developing and 
operating a practical plan. 
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More consideration will be given to the effects of technological change 
in both machinery and method. Attempt will be made to keep education 
and training as broad as possible so that when necessary the employee will 
have less difficulty in readjusting himself to new work. This will involve a 
closer cooperation between business and industry and the schools. As a 
result of this closer cooperation, in our most specialized courses of study 
there will be a tendency to broaden rather than narrow the educational ma- 
terial. 

In the immediate future attention must be directed to methods of re- 
placing the skilled mechanics who because of unemployment in their line have 
drifted into other work or who have passed the age of productivity. This 
shortage is intensified because during the depression the usual number of 
apprentices were not fed into industry to take care of the exits by death, 
by advancing years, or by losses to other lines of work. 

The various economic security plans will still further magnify the im- 
portance of careful selection. This will tend to widen the gap between 
available jobs and those unemployed. This tendency to increase the number 
of unemployables will create a problem of great interest and importance to 
society. Industrial management will not be responsible for this situation but 
it must take note of this problem because of its effect on public attitude. 

Management must do all these things or face the alternative of a division 
of interests with the class conflict which must result. Such a condition is 
unthinkable in a country whose very government is founded on the prin- 
ciple of freedom of the individual to make the most of his abilities and of 
the opportunities which are open to ail. 


Mental Factors in Labor Disputes 


By R. N. McMurry 
Psychological Corporation, Chicago 


Ase to a considerable amount of labor trouble is the dissatisfied employee. 

It is his dissatisfaction which opens the door to the labor agitator. It 
usually requires the spur of a grievance to drive workers to the risks and in- 
conveniences of a strike, particularly a protracted one. Contented workers 
tend to lack this. Dissatisfaction creates a mood antagonistic to the company. 
As a result the workers come to have a double motivation—to better themselves 
and to injure their employer. They are then ripe for the subversive activities 
of the agitator. He becomes the focal point. It is he who crystallizes nega- 
tive attitudes toward the company which have been vague and indefinite into 
specific demands. He provides the slogan, the rallying cry. In short, he 
organizes the employees’ animosity toward the company and uses it for his 
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own peculiar purposes. Most significant, however, from the standpoint of 
an understanding of the process is the fact that rarely does the agitator create 
hostility toward the employer. He simply awakens, forms and directs antago- 
nisms which were already in existence, although perhaps latent. 

This does not imply that a company must be entirely free from malcon- 
tents. There are always a few individuals who would be discontented under 
the most ideal circumstances. If dissatisfaction is reduced to this minimum, 
however, the danger from labor trouble is not likely to be urgent. On the 
other hand, even the most loyal employees may waver if, for reasons dictated 
by labor politics and strategy, they are subjected to an unusually vigorous cam- 
paign of subversion. Even a reasonably contented group can be influenced 
by a series of intensely emotional appeals directed toward it. These em- 
ployees may even be worked up to the pitch where they consider the possibility 
of striking or joining a union. Nevertheless, the effect of these appeals with 
groups such as these is usually not very permanent. The animosities which 
provide the basic motivation for protracted resistance are not strong enough. 
It is rarely difficult to persuade groups of this type to renew their loyalty to 
their employer. 

An outbreak of labor trouble may come with stunning suddenness. This, 
however, is not proof that it has not been brewing under the surface for a 
long time. Dissatisfaction is fundamentally intangible. Specific demands 
such as those relating to hours and wages frequently represent no more than 
a portion of the factors which underlie the trouble. More often they serve 
only as proxies for an accumulation of petty grievances against the company, 
disappointments arising from the work situation and enmities against as- 
sociates and superiors. Often these grievances are of such long standing that 
they have lost connection with any specific event and have resolved themselves 
into a generalized attitude of hostility toward the employer. It is attitudes 
of this sort with their high emotional charges which provide the driving force 
behind most of the revolts of the worker directed against management. Be- 
cause of the essential intangibility of these negative and often markedly ag- 
gressive attitudes toward the employer they themselves cannot be made the 
crux of a campaign against him. Something must be chosen which will com- 
bine plausibility, simplicity and an appeal to the sympathies of the public— 
a very necessary factor in insuring the success of the movement—with an 
opportunity to inflict the maximum of inconvenience upon the management. 
Demands for shorter hours and increased wages are very popular in this 
connection. They are simple and obvious and at the same time strike the 
employer in a very sensitive spot, his pocketbook. 

For this reason an attempt to solve such a conflict by a few superficial 
readjustments of wages or working hours is likely not to be crowned with 
enduring success. The roots of the trouble may lie too deeply in company 
policy and may be too closely bound up with the personalities of the men who 
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make and administer those policies to be susceptible to lasting cure by meas- 
ures such as these. The development of labor trouble in an organization 
may be compared to that of tuberculosis in an organism. At first there are 
only isolated foci which cause the victim little or no inconvenience. As they 
develop he may have a little afternoon fever, sweats at night and a general 
feeling of lassitude. Still he may regard it as nothing serious, nothing to 
become alarmed about. He may try local applications or begin to take cough 
medicine. Then one day, perhaps without warning, comes the hemorrhage. 

Dissatisfaction is of two types: that based upon real causes and that 
where the grounds are imaginary. Naturally there are many cases where both 
factors are involved, but even here one or the other predominates. The nature 
of the real causes may be extremely varied. Leading as they frequently do 
to labor disputes, they may be said to produce a breakdown in personnel ad- 
ministration. Often the officer in charge of industrial relations is held re- 
sponsible for the development of this condition. Frequently, however, it is 
not he who is to blame; it is such factors as ill-advised company policy, par- 
ticularly “smallness” in minor matters; too great emphasis upon “efficiency” 
and personality peculiarities among the members of the administrative staff 
which eventually give rise to labor trouble. 

As an example of ill-advised company policy of a particularly flagrant 
and demoralizing type may be cited that of inaccessibility and intolerance on 
the part of management. Theoretically, semi-military organization is excel- 
lent; in practice it has rather marked disadvantages, at least in a business 
house. A soldier cannot join a union and mutiny has no social approbation. 
With the worker it is otherwise. He can both join a union and he can strike. 
Where the soldier has to grin and submit, the worker can retaliate. Perhaps 
the employee has what he regards as a justifiable complaint against the com- 
pany. If, on presenting it, he meets with high-handed rebuffs or the whole 
matter is simply ignored, his reaction will probably be one of impotent anger. 
Having been barred from telling his troubles to the management, he will very 
likely unburden himself to his fellow-workers. This may awaken in them 
a sense of the injustices to which they have been victims, and so the seeds of 
discontent are propagated. When workers are in this mood they listen readily 
and uncritically to the promises of the labor agitator. The success of many 
employee representation councils is due less to what they contribute con- 
structively than to the fact that they provide the worker with an emotional 
safety-valve. 

Likewise too great emphasis upon “efficiency” may give rise to justifiable 
dissatisfaction. Regulations which cover in the most minute detail the activities 
of the worker and permit him the minimum of freedom often fail in their 
purpose and may even produce an exactly opposite effect. The fact that men 
may take advantage of the company in small matters is, in itself, symptomatic 
of an unhealthy attitude. It is often in the nature of a retaliatory gesture 
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against the employer. Repressive measures may hold the condition in check, 
but they do nothing to eliminate the situations actually responsible for the 
workers’ attitudes. Instead, they often increase the degree of dissatisfaction, 
which then tends to find expression in other offenses against the company. 
These, in turn, call forth additional repressive measures which contribute their 
increments of dissatisfaction. Thus the vicious circle is perpetuated. 

From a purely practical standpoint, too strict regulation is rarely effective. 
The workers soon find ways to circumvent the rules. If the company is de- 
termined that its regulations be obeyed, it is usually confronted with the 
necessity of introducing a corps of police or supervisors who are not in them- 
selves productive and, in consequence, add disproportionately to administrative 
costs. By this is not meant that there should be no supervision, that em- 
ployees should wander about at will. The essence of the problem appears 
to lie in the fact that management does not always recognize that there is a 
distinction between leading and driving. Discipline is not necessarily synony- 
mous with repression. Provide the employee with adequate motivation, decent 
working conditions and a reasonable wage, and discipline, per se, should not 
be much of a problem. If, of course, the company is unwilling to do this, 
then harsh repressive measures are probably the only means of maintaining 
discipline. On the other hand, in the long run a policy based upon leadership 
rather than compulsion, upon cooperation rather than coercion, may be the 
more productive and economical—if for no other reason than that labor trouble 
is undeniably expensive. 


II 


Approaching the problem of dissatisfaction from a different angle, a 
factor of exceptional significance is that of the personalities of the admin- 
istrative officers. By this is meant not alone the executive staff, but the men 
who are in more direct contact with the workers themselves, the foremen and 
straw bosses. It is often not clearly recognized that technical knowledge does 
not always guarantee an ability to handle help. An individual may be a 
technical expert and at the same time a very bad executive. Such traits as 
pedantry, tyranny and emotional instability infrequently add to an individual’s 
efficiency as an executive, but they can contribute very definitely to the 
dissatisfaction of those employees who may be subjected to his eccentricities. 
This is particularly important in the case of minor administrative officers such 
as the foremen because they are in much more intimate contact with their 
subordinates than are the higher executives. Furthermore, particularly among 
the lower grades of help, the foreman provides their chief contact with the 
company. He becomes a symbol of management and an attitude toward him 
is likely to determine in a large measure the feelings of these employees toward 
the company as a whole. 

A small but not unimportant group in any organization is composed of the 
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chronic malcontents. These are persons who always have a grievance of some 
sort. This group is significant because its members are often extremely 
articulate and often have considerable influence with their fellow-workers. 
Furthermore, such individuals are usually impervious to reason. It is im- 
possible to satisfy them permanently no matter what sort of concessions are 
made to them. The reason that this is true is the psychological one that the 
roots of their dissatisfaction lie outside the work situation. These discontents 
whose causes are external are displaced by dissatisfaction with their work. 
Thus an individual may be forced, for social or economic reasons, to live with 
his mother-in-law whom he dislikes particularly. Because he must live with 
her, he does his best to make the best of the situation and tries to convince 
himself that he is genuinely fond of her. Perhaps he may succeed almost 
wholly in repressing his antagonism toward her. The situation at home is 
much improved, but gradually and quite inexplicably he finds himself develop- 
jing an antipathy toward one of his fellow-workers. Analysis of the case 
may reveal that he has displaced his hostility which he repressed with reference 
to his mother-in-law by his hostility for his office associate, who may have had 
some traits, not necessarily unpleasant ones, in common with her. This psychic 
mechanism is encountered very widely and accounts in a large measure for 
the inaccessibility of these persons to national appeal. 


III 


Many concerns endeavor to build employee morale and loyalty by means 
of welfare work, pension plans, the gift of recreational facilities or the pro- 
motion of various intramural activities. These all have value. Their chief 
drawback lies in the fact that few of them reach the real sources of discontent 
They are more in the nature of compensations. Realizing that there is unrest 
among the workers, but not entirely clear as to its basic cause or nature, the 
company builds a new swimming pool or provides a summer camp for its 
employees in the hope that their gratitude for these favors will ameliorate 
the state of affairs. Unfortunately, however, the privilege of using a company 
swimming pool once a week, particularly if it is hedged about with innumerable 
restrictions may not always prove an adequate compensation for a real and 
immediate grievance. To take another example, an employee pension plan 
deals with a contingency which to most workers still lies in the remote future. 
An irascible superior, on the other hand, is very definitely a matter of the here 
and now. 

Many company intramural activities, particularly those of social or semi- 
social nature, suffer also from the difficulty that they lack spontaneity. Com- 
pany picnics are an example of this. A good many employees attend such 
an affair, not because they anticipate an especially good time, but because they 
regard it as good politics to do so. It is a rare organization whose executives 
are so democratic that caste distinctions are broken down. The general man- 
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ager still continues to be the general manager. The same is true of such ac- 
tivities as company choruses, orchestras or athletic groups. All too frequently 
they have about them an air of artificiality. Their development has not been 
spontaneous. Their formation has been the result of the work of a profes- 
sional organizer. Here, too, additional opportunities arise for the development 


of jealousies and dissatisfactions. Often labor agitators make capital of these 


welfare activities on the part of business houses, claiming that they are offered 
merely as sops to the worker to blind him to the injustices of which he is 
a victim. 

rhat there is a place for such activities in a business has not been denied. 
What must be recognized, however, is the fact that as preventives of labor 
trouble their value is often dubious. To attempt to deal with labor disputes 
by means of company welfare work is comparable to attempting to cure con- 
sumption with local applications. The sources of the trouble are too deeply 
seated, too inherent in the nature and operation of the business to be cured 
by such measures. How many workers would consider the privilege of play- 
ing in the company orchestra an adequate indemnification for a cut in the 
piece work rate? How many employees would refrain from striking simply 
because they might lose their places in the firm’s orchestra? Probably not 
very many. As supplementary helps these measures probably have a definite 
value. To rely on them to play a major role in maintaining morale and loyalty 


among employees in the face of bad company policy and administrative meth- 
ods is often to be entirely too optimistic. 


IV 


In times past it has not been customary in many companies to regard 
employees as human beings. They have been considered as so many units 
of man power. This was certainly true with respect to the lower grades of 
labor, although by no means confined to them. When times were good five 
hundred or a thousand men were taken on; when times got bad they were 
laid off again. To all intents and purposes they were in the same category and 
were calculated in about the same terms as the number of tons of coal and 
raw material which the contract at hand might require. The reactions of the 
worker to conditions were not regarded as important. If he did not like the 
conditions, he could always quit. This attitude of management toward the 
worker was reflected particularly in its selection of men to administer its per- 
sonnel departments. A company which would never think of placing any 
one but a highly trained technical expert in charge of its physical equipment, 
would not have the slightest hesitation about placing an ex-engineer, ex-sales- 
man or ex-Y.M.C.A. secretary as head of its personnel staff. Often in the 
course of years of dealing with employees these men came to have a certain 
insight, a rough rule-of-thumb psychology, which helped them in their work. 
Nevertheless, for an understanding of the more subtle aspects of human be- 
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havior, such a training was insufficient. As a result many important factors 
have been overlooked and others misinterpreted. That these men were trying 
to compensate for their own deficiencies without knowing exactly where to 
turn is evidenced by the reliance of many of them in such pseudo-sciences 
as phrenology, graphology and the determination of character from photo- 
graphs. 

Since the advent of the Roosevelt administration, the worker as a human 
being has come to be the object of greater attention. Section 7a has precipi- 
tated new interest in labor problems. Labor organizations have become more 
active. The worker and his demands have achieved greater recognition. Even 
the general public and its representatives, the legislative bodies, are taking 
a new interest in the worker. This is bound almost inevitably to result in 
new legislation, a large portion of which will be favorable to the employee. 
In times past, manifestations of discontent on the part of labor could be re- 
pressed, by means of force if necessary. The new attitude on the part of 
the public precludes this. A new technique must be developed for the treat- 
ment of labor disputes. 

Vv 

Since hard-boiled methods are losing their effectiveness, what technique 
can be devised to take their place? On the supposition that dissatisfaction 
among employees is basic to a considerable proportion of labor trouble, a 
start could be made by investigating possible causes of this discontent. To 
accept the demands of the workers or of their representatives, the union 
leaders, as indicative of the underlying causes is to be as superficial as those 
employers who thought they had settled their difficulties by a few concessions 
with respect to hours and wages. The only possible solution to this problem 
is an impartial analysis of company policy and actual working conditions to 
detect real and justifiable sources of dissatisfaction. This should be under- 
taken preferably by an outsider. First, because it requires a very specialized 
training and, second, because it would be exceedingly difficult for anyone 
affiliated with the organization to achieve the necessary objectivity. 

Such an analysis would examine company policy not alone with respect 
to such major factors as hours and wages, but also in regard to the little things. 
Perhaps the employees are forced periodically to work over-time without pay 
or are docked on trivial pretexts; company regulations which can only be 
characterized as “small.” Disciplinary measures or those designed to enhance 
efficiency should be carefully scrutinized in the light of common sense. Many 
a program is excellent in theory, but fails in practice. Administrative officers 
whose personalities exhibit marked peculiarities should be subjected to ex- 
amination by a clinical psychologist and if the chance for their improvement 
is not good, they should be relieved from executive duties. Likewise, the 
chronic malcontents should be subjected to an examination. It may be possible 
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either to determine the real sources of their dissatisfaction or to make some 
changes in their work situations which will have a compensatory effect. It is 
rather unwise to discharge these individuals out-of-hand, because they some- 
times have considerable influence with other employees and their dismissal 
may be interpreted as proof of the justness of their contentions. 

To care for subsequent developments, it might be advisable to train some 
member of the personnel staff in the psychology of personality so that he 
would be in a better position to interpret the behavior of the workers under his 
jurisdiction. To be able to recognize trends and symptoms does not presup- 
pose necessarily an extensive training, but would be of great value in under- 
standing and dealing with the problems he will be called upon to face. At 
the same time, employee councils should be encouraged and their functioning 
facilitated. Not so much because of their positive contributions, but, as was 
mentioned before, because they provide the worker with an emotional outlet. 

Reduction of employee discontent will probably cost money. It may 
involve changes in company policy in the apparent direction of lowered effi- 
ciency and lessened discipline. It will not be a cure-all, a universal panacea. 
While employee dissatisfaction is doubtless the largest single factor in causing 
labor trouble, it is not the only one. As was said at the start, such elements 
as labor policies and politics, sometimes even general economic conditions, play 
important roles, although their effectiveness can sometimes be measurably 
reduced by keeping the workers contented. 

On the other hand, failure to reduce dicontent may be even more ex- 
pensive. Its most obvious manifestation is the strike. This is likely to prove 
costly because it interferes wth production, injures company good will and can 
even result in property damage. A closed shop is also potentially expensive 
because union demands are not always modest. Even when employee dissat- 
isfaction does not culminate spectacularly in a strike, the employer may still 
stand to lose. The workers may evidence a lack of consideration for company 
interests which may possibly include acts of minor sabotage. They may exhibit 
no desire to cooperate; their production may be kept at a minimum; labor 
turn-over may increase markedly. The net effect of such an attitude on the 
part of the employees is to frustrate any attempt to maintain a high degree of 
efficiency and productivity. 

Thus in spite of the costs required by a program to reduce employee 
dissatisfaction, it may, in the long run, be the cheaper course. Not only does 
it promise a reduction in the number and violence of labor disputes with 
their attendant expenses, but even more significant, it should make for 
smoother and more efficient operation in the organization as a whole under 
routine working conditions. 
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